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This article addresses the cultural influence of Hindu reflection on human attitudes 
toward animal welfare at a time of rapid globalization and worldwide en vironmental 
destruction. The hope is that it can contribute to deliberations on practical ethics across 
religious and cultural boundaries. It considers the extent to which existing Vaishnava 
resources have the potential to advance new transcultural orientations toward the 
protection of nonhuman forms of life by exploring what the International Society for 
Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON), a monotheistic Hindu-related movement, says about 
the condition, purpose, and rights of animals. It analyzes whether in rejecting anthro¬ 
pocentric worldviews ISKCON is able to contribute to broader theological discussion 
about the place of animals in the world. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The International Society for Krishna Consciousness (ISKCON) is a strand of Gaudiya 
(Bengali) Vaishnavism following the Vaishnava saint Sri Krishna Chaitanya (1486-1534), 
who is believed by followers to be the full incarnation of Krishna. Chaitanya was a pro¬ 
ponent of the Vaishnava school of bhakti yoga (loving devotion to Krishna/God) based on 
the philosophy of the Bhdgavata Parana and Bliagavad Gita. Specifically he worshipped 
the forms of Radha and Krishna and popularized the chanting of the Hare Krishna maha 
mantra. Gaudiya Vaishnavas revere him as Krishna in the mood of Radharani. ISKCON 
is a modern movement founded in 1966 by His Divine Grace A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami 
Prabhupada (1896-1977), a gum in the line of succession from Chaitanya. 

ISKCON is heir to centuries of Vedic and Hindu ethical teachings and commentaries 
about the status of living beings. Personalist bhakti movements such as ISKCON teach 
faith in a divine creator and the understanding of the earth as divine creation. They 
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challenge Abrahamic religious and ethical assumptions about the radical distinctiveness 
of humans and humans’ power of life and death over other animals. Concepts of the 
soul, the nature of embodiment, karma, and varnashrama dharma shape contemporary 
Hindu understandings about vegetarianism and cruelty-free (ahimsa) animal husbandly 
and food. Although dietary patterns in the Hindu population are diverse, vegetarianism 
is generally accepted as the spiritually purer path. Killing animals and the ill-treatment 
and exploitation of animals are believed to generate bad karma both for society and for 
the individual. What differentiates ISKCON from many other Hindu and Hindu-linked 
organizations is that it is a vigorous missionary and campaigning society with a strongly 
articulated agenda of animal protection. It seeks to educate the public about animal 
suffering and cruelty, exposes conditions in factory farms, and advises on animal-free 
products. ISKCON-initiated devotees live a compassionate lifestyle, given that the aver¬ 
age meat-eater consumes thousands of animals in his or her lifetime. 

Unlike many communitarian movements of the 1960s and 1970s, ISKCON has been 
partially successful in creating farms and temple compounds where the life of all living 
beings is sacrosanct. Against what it regards as materialism and the throwaway prodigal¬ 
ity of consumerism, ISKCON aims ultimately for a self-sufficient economy underpinned 
by thrift and care. There are ISKCON farms throughout the world where devotees live 
simply, aim at self-sufficiency in food, practice permaculture, and take care of animals. 
They offer daily farmers and the meat-eating public examples of model farms where 
animals are cherished and live out their lives without the fear of violence or mechani¬ 
zation. Although there are many activists worldwide whose organic philosophy means 
raising animals in harmony with nature, there are few theological traditions that support 
this philosophy so powerfully. ISKCON teaches that animals are not ours to use for food, 
clothing, entertainment, experimentation, or any other reason. Abstention from meat, 
fish, and eggs is one of the four regulatory principles; members take a vow to abstain from 
nonvegetarian foods when they receive initiation from their spiritual master. 1 ISKCON s 
institutions promote a violence-free diet and culture, and Food for All is the largest 
program of free vegetarian food distribution in the world. 

The Krishna conscious way of life therefore has very practical implications for how 
humans live on the planet. The goal is to live a cruelty-free and violence-free life. Animals 
have the status of sentient beings rather than agricultural commodities. Theologically, they 
have a telos beyond that of serving humanity, that of spiritual evolution. However, although 
ISKCON treats all life as sacred, it recognizes a special relationship with Krishna’s cows 
and bulls. 


KRISHNA-CONS CIOUS NESS/COW-CONSCIOUSNESS 

Krishna-consciousness leads to cow-consciousness. Hindus typically revere the cow and 
regard her as gau-mata (“mother cow”). Key Vaishnava texts teach a human ethos of cow 
protection (g orakhsha) in which the cow is the focus of service and love. 2 ISKCON has 
made cow protection one of its main goals; devotees believe that the message of cow 
protection is a unique feature that distinguishes them from secular vegetarians, ethi- 
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cal consumers, and animal rights activists. 3 The policy of cow protection has impelled 
ISKCON into political activism at national and international levels. In India ISKCON 
has put its weight behind the right-wing agenda of cow protection and prohibition of 
cattle reared for beef. In so doing it has found itself aligned with the Rashtriya Swayam- 
sevak Sangh (RSS), the Bharatiya Janata Party (BJP), and hard-line Hindu nationalist 
groups. In the United States and elsewhere, its mission to save cows has been supported 
financially by the right-wing Vishwa Hindu Parishad (VHP). In the United Kingdom, 
ISKCON members have lobbied MPs and instigated early day motions in the House of 
Commons about the welfare of cattle. They have also come into collision with animal 
charities, agricultural interest groups, and commercial organizations such as McDonald’s, 
the world’s largest chain of hamburger fast-food restaurants. 4 

This emphasis on cow protection at first glance appears exotic. 5 Many ISKCON devo¬ 
tees have no Indian roots; they were born into religious traditions that traditionally are 
largely or wholly instrumentalist and utilitarian in their understanding of animals (Linzey 
& Cohn-Sherbok, 1997). 6 Yet they honor Krishna’s cows, setting up g oshalas and cam¬ 
paigning politically for cow protection. Rosen (2004) points out that for ISKCON’s early 
Western converts, the cow had none of the symbolism of its Indian context. Indeed cows 
in Western countries are bred instrumentally for milk or meat. Until fairly recently the 
British were referred to by the French as les rostboeufs; beef was traditionally eaten on 
Sundays, and steak remains a popular food choice. Most Western festivities still presup¬ 
pose the serving of meat (Eichinger Ferro-Luzzi, 1977, p. 478). Until the outbreak of 
bovine spongiform encephalopathy (BSE), also known as mad cow disease, and variant 
Creutzfeldt-Jakob disease (vCJD), few Europeans or Americans would have distinguished 
between the ethics of eating lamb, pork, beef, or chicken. How then has it happened that 
ISKCON devotees all over the world enthusiastically promote the values and practices 
associated with a Vedic, preindustrial, pastoral economy? 


VEDIC CULTURE AND HINDU CONTEXT 

The belief that the cow is representative of divine and natural beneficence maybe traced 
to the early Vedic period. The Indo-Europeans of the second millennium BCE were pas- 
toralists; cattle had major economic significance that was reflected in their role in ritual, 
in the pastoral symbolism of Vedic literature, and also in the association of the cow with 
Vedic deities. 7 It was with the appearance of the doctrine of ahimsa at the end of the 
Vedic period that the concept of the sanctity of the cow really began to crystallize. The 
cow protection movement of the 19th century, given energetic support by the Arya Samaj 
and its founder Swami Dayananda Saraswati, campaigned for the end of cow slaughter 
and beef-eating in British India (van der Veer, 1994, pp. 83-86). This agitation made the 
cow an increasingly powerful symbol of Hindu identity, an identity bolstered by resis¬ 
tance from Muslims and Dalits. Since independence, the concept of the inviolability of 
the cow has continued to spread. 8 Concern with ritual purity and pollution, social status, 
and the reverence for the cow has led many groups to abandon beef-eating. Groups such 
as the VHP, RSS, and Bajrang Dal (the Hindutva youth wing of the VHP) have used the 
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slogan of cow protection to whip up communal passions and oppress low-caste pastoral 
communities. 9 

Most orthodox Hindus, however, stress rather the spiritual and cultural aspect of cow 
protection, placing it at the heart of Hindu dharma, as representing symbolically the 
Hindu reverence for the divine in all life. Dairy products are extensively used in Hindu 
culture, and the five products ( panchagavya ) of the cow—milk, curds, ghee/butter, urine, 
and dung—are all used in puja (worship) as well as in life crisis ritual and penance. In 
Ayurveda they are thought to balance the three closas in the body: bile, air, and mucus 
(pitta, vata, and kapha). Cow urine is regarded by some Hindu movements as a cure for 
ailments ranging from liver disease to obesity and even cancer, and cow dung (g ohar) 
remains a source of energy for many households. Cows are honored at least once a year, 
on Gopastami, when they are washed and decorated in the temple and given offerings. 10 
In South India the third day of the great festival of Pongal is dedicated to cattle, and 
people offer prayers to bulls, cows, and other animals who are farmed. 

Gandhi spoke of the importance of cows as representative of all creation: 

The central fact of Hinduism is cow protection. Cow protection to me is one of the 
most wonderful phenomena in human evolution. It takes the human being beyond this 
species. The cow to me means the entire sub-human world. Man through the cow is 
enjoined to realize his identity with all that lives. Why the cow was selected for apotheosis 
is obvious to me. The cow was in India the best companion. She was the giver of plenty. 
Not only did she give milk, but she also made agriculture possible. 

Cow protection is the gift of Hinduism to the world. And Hinduism wiE live so long 
as there are Hindus to protect the cow.... Hindus will be judged not by their TILAKS, 
not by the correct chanting of MANTRAS, not by their pEgrimages, not by their most 
punctilious observances of caste rules, but their ability to protect the cow. (Gandhi, 
1921, p. 36). 


THE BHAGAVATA PURANA 

The key Vaishnava texts are the Bhagavad Gita and the Bhagavata Pu rdina. The Bhagavata 
Purdna, the main source ofISKCON’s cow protection projects, is permeated with similes 
and images taken from cow husbandly. Krishna, the All-Attractive Lord, manifests as a 
cowherd boy and is known as Gopala (Protector of the Cows) and Govinda (one who 
gives pleasure to the Cows). One of his most important pastimes ( lila ) is to tend cows in 
Vrindavan and Goloka. Vrindavan itself is understood to be an earthly form of Krishna’s 
eternal abode, Goloka, the world of cows, where Krishna continues to cherish his cows. 11 
In the spiritual world, in Goloka Vrindavan, Krishna goes out every day to tend cows and 
enjoy his cowherding lila. The Tenth Canto of the Bhagavata Purdna narrates the much 
loved stories of Krishna’s birth, his carefree childhood and adolescence, and his life in the 
company of cowherds and milkmaids, the gopas and gopis. Krishna and Balarama show 
devotees by their own example how important it is to protect, love, and serve cows and 
bulls. 12 The Bhagavata Purdna represents the infant Krishna and Balarama as adorable 
as they play with the calves and steal curds and milk. As they grow older, Balarama and 
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Krishna graze the cows in the forest. The Purana tells us that Krishna knew each cow and 
calf by name and that he carried a tethering rope like any other cowherd. When Brahma 
stole the calves and cowherd boys and hid them for a year, Krishna spiritually expanded 
himself into the calves and cowherd boys and blessed the young women and the cows 
by drinking their milk: 

The boys’ mothers hastily rose up at die sound of the flutes and embraced diem profusely. 
Thinking the supreme brahman to be their sons, they then made them drink the nectar of 
their breast milk, which was flowing from love.. . . Meanwhile die cows hurried towards 
the cowsheds and suckled their respective calves, who had assembled there, summoned 
by die sound of die cows’ mooing. The cows licked the calves repeatedly, milk flowing 
from their udders. (Prabhupada, 1988, Srimad Bhagavatam [Bhdgavata Purana] 10.13) 

And just as the cows are beloved of Krishna, their response to his love is rapturous: 

Cows move slowly by reason of the excessive weight of their udders, but they arrived 
quickly when called by Bhagavan, their udders flowing out of love. (Prabhupada, 1988, 
Srimad Bhagavatam [Bhdgavata Purana] 10.20.26) 

The cows, their ears pricked, were also drinking the nectar of the flute music coming 
from Krsna’s mouth. The calves stood transfixed with their mouths full of milk from 
the dripping udders. With tears in their eyes, they embraced Govinda [Krsna] within 
their hearts. (Prabhupada, 1988, Srimad Bhagavatam [Bhdgavata Purana] 10.21.13) 

Listen to this wonderful thing, O women: the bulls in the pasture, the herd of cows and 
deer are spellbound, bewitched by the sounds of the flute from afar. With mouthfuls of 
chewed food between their teeth and ears erect, they remain as still as if in a picture. 
(Prabhupada, 1988, Srimad Bhagavatam [Bhdgavata Purana] 10.35.4-5) 

In the Bhdgavata Purana cow and human mothers symbolize the fertility and joyfulness 
of Vraja. Cows with heavy, swinging udders rain milk on the earth. Women’s swollen 
breasts flow, seep, or leak. Krishna and his elder brother, Balaram, drink from the breasts 
of women and the udders of cows. Flowing milk, whether from breastfeeding women 
or lactating cows, is auspicious for the whole world. The overflowing breast or udder 
symbolizes the intense love of mothers for their (male) children. Yashoda, Devaki, and 
Rohini nourish Krishna and Balaram with the purest of foods—breast milk. Yashoda is 
continually presented as suckling Krishna at her breast. Yashoda and Devaki’s breasts flow 
whenever Krishna is near. Prabhupada’s own commentaries and directives refer often 
to the fertility represented by the cows’ “fatty milkbags,” and it is Prabhupada whose 
translations of key Vaishnava texts inspire ISKCON’s crusading cow protection movement. 


SWAMI PRABHUPADA 

ISKCON’s founder or acharya, A. C. Bhaktivedanta Swami Prabhupada, affectionately 
called Swami Prabhupada or Srila Prabhupada, saw Krishna consciousness as the solution 
to all social ills (Anderson, 2007, p. 122). A fiery and polemical defender of animals’ right 
to life, he believed that ISKCON should engage actively in political and public life and 
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used every opportunity to urge governments to ban animal slaughter. Prabhupada held 
that the chief duty of government is the protection of the lives of both human beings 
and animals and that organized animal-killing by the state is murder (Prabhupada, 1988, 
purport to SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Parana] 1.17.8). 

Prabhupada came to the West in the late 1960s, a time when many young people 
were experimenting with alternative lifestyles. He taught his disciples to rethink their 
cultural ideas about the role human beings play in relation to nature and to accept the 
notion that animals had souls. This was at a time when diet in Europe and America relied 
heavily on meat and meat products, and the tractor had long replaced the horse. Prab¬ 
hupada interpreted Vedic laws as forbidding humans to exploit their animals or the soil 
and explained that the relationships between God, humans, and the earth are intrinsically 
ethical. Humans should not kill or eat animals and should reject farming methods that 
involve violence to the natural world. Prabhupada attacked the commercialization of 
animals and advocated a simpler diet in response to the clamor for massively increased 
and cheaper food production. 

Prabhupada’s references to animals are addressed to different kinds of audiences at 
different times and have very diverse intentions. Some explain, defend, and promote 
Vaishnava orthodoxy; others argue for the universal ethical imperatives behind Krishna 
conscious teachings. Overall, Prabhupada teaches that the Vaishnava lifestyle and way 
of life is to protect cows and cultivate Brahmanical culture, the mode of goodness: 

[Krishna’s] pastimes in Gokula, His dhama, are always favourable to the hrahmanas and 
the cows. His first business is to give all comfort to the cows and the hrahmanas. In fact, 
comfort for the hrahmanas is secondary, and comfort for the cows is His first concern. 
(Prabhupada, 1988, purport to SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Parana] 10.8.16) 

Prabhupada refers constantly to Vedic treatment of nonhuman species, especially cows: 

The animals, and especially the cows were protected exactly in the manner of ones 
children. . . . The cows are as important as the citizens. Just as the human citizens 
should be given all kinds of protection, so the cows also should be given protection. 
(Prabhupada, 1970, purport of the fifth chapter of Krsna, p. 71) 

The hrahmanas, the cows, Vedic knowledge, austerity, truthfulness, control of the mind 
and senses, faith, mercy, tolerance and sacrifice are the different parts of the body of 
Lord Vishnu, and they are the paraphernalia for a Godly civilisation. (Prabhupada, 1988, 
purport to SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Parana] 10.4.41) 

For Prabhupada cow protection is a sine qua non of Brahmanical culture—here best 
understood as a spiritualized and disciplined way of life—and of the implementation of 
vamashrama dharma, duties performed according to the system of four varnas (social 
divisions) and four ashrams (stages in life). 13 Cow protection is one of the duties of all 
varnas and ashrams and one shared by all Vaishnavas: 

Cow protection means feeding the brahminical culture, which leads towards God con¬ 
sciousness, and thus perfection of human civilization is achieved. (Prabhupada, 1988, 
purport to SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Parana] 1.9.3) 
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Without protection of cows, brahminical culture cannot be maintained; and without 
brahminical culture, the aim of life cannot be maintained. (Prabhupada, 1988, purport 
to SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Burma] 8.24.5) 

We should establish this varnasram dharma in America. The vamasram is centred 
around the cow. (Prabhupada, 1988, purport to SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Purdna] 
10.1.69 

Civilised men who follow the system of varnasrama, especially those of the vaisya class, 
who engage in agriculture and trade, must give protection to the cows. (Prabhupada, 
1988, purport to SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Purdna] 8.8.11) 

Prabhupada also argued that the reintroduction of Vedic culture and civilization would 
solve the worlds economic problems. In a 1969 conversation with Allen Ginsberg, the 
American countercultural poet, he reiterated the idea that the worlds population could 
be fed simply: 

Allen Ginsberg: We have a farm also now in upstate New York. There we have vegetar¬ 
ian table also in the fann. We have a cow, goats. But. . . 

Prabhupada: From economic point of view, if one man has got a cow and four acres of 
land, he has no economic problem. That we want to start. He can independently 
live any part of the world. Simply he must [have] one cow and four acres of land. 
Let the people be divided with four acres of land [and] a cow; there will be no 
economic question. All the factories will be closed. (Prabhupada, 1969) 


Karma 

The Hindu concept of karma has sometimes been interpreted as fatalistic and as legiti¬ 
mating the status quo. The suffering of animals, for example, could be attributed to past 
karma. However, a more profoundly ethical and pro-activist interpretation insists that any 
mistreatment of animals produces bad karma. Prabhupada went much further, maintain¬ 
ing that much of the suffering of the West is caused by the huge burden of collective 
karma produced by the massacre of other sentient beings. The exploitation and slaughter 
of animals has vast karmic consequences for the entire planet, resulting in social unrest 
and war. 14 It also has dire consequences for the individual: 

According to Manu, the great author of civic codes and religious principles, even the 
killer of an animal is to be considered a murderer because animal food is never meant 
for the civilized man, whose prime duty is to prepare himself for going back to Godhead. 
He says that in the act of killing an animal, there is a regular conspiracy by the party 
of sinners, and all of them are liable to be punished as murderers exactly like a party 
of conspirators who kill a human being combinedly. He who gives permission, he who 
kills the animal, he who sells the slaughtered animal, he who cooks the animal, he who 
administers distribution of the foodstuff, and at last he who eats such cooked animal 
food are all murderers, and all of them are liable to be punished by the laws of nature. 
(Prabhupada, 1988, purport to SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Purdna] 1.7.3 7 ) 15 

Prabhupada also argued that Christians who kill or eat animals violate the commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill.” He comments, “It is nonsensical to say that the killing of animals 
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has nothing to do with spiritual realization.” Prabhupada’s purport to Srimad Bhagavatam 
[Bhagavata Purana] 6.10.9, reads, 

One cannot continue killing animals and at the same time be a religious man. That is the 
greatest hypocrisy. Jesus Christ said, “Do not kill,” but hypocrites nevertheless maintain 
thousands of slaughterhouses while posing as Christians. Such hypocrisy is condemned. 

Prabhupada taught that modern civilization is centered on animal-killing, which cuts 
people off from Krishna consciousness: “An animal killer, pasu ghna, cannot enter into 
Krsna consciousness. In our Krsna consciousness movement, therefore, animal killing is 
completely prohibited” (Prabhupada, 1988, purport to Srimad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata 
Purana] 10.1.69). 

The Cycle of Rebirth 

For Gaudiya Vaishnavas the theological concept of achintya bheda abheda (“inconceiv¬ 
able oneness and difference”) describes the soul’s relationship with Krishna. All beings 
contain sparks of the divine and evolve spiritually in order to return to Godhead. To kill 
living beings, especially cows, not only invites retribution but also impedes the victims’ 
spiritual evolution. 

Killing an animal or any other living being simply places an impediment in the way 
of his completing his term of imprisonment in a certain body. One should therefore 
not kill bodies for one’s sense gratification, for this will implicate one in sinful activity. 
(Prabhupada, 1988, Srimad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Purana] 5.10.2) 

Prabhupada taught that all living beings have souls that migrate or evolve through all 
8,400,000 forms of life. Human life is a precious chance to cultivate spiritual knowledge 
and to reestablish an eternal relationship with God. Humans who behave in sinful ways and 
violate nature’s laws are “degraded” to animal or plant life and then attempt to progress 
once more to the human form, a process that may take millions of years. Consciousness 
is not as highly developed in plants or animals as it is in human beings. 16 Thus, in “lower” 
animal species the living entity forgets his relationship with Krishna and simply exists 
to gratify his or her senses. Prabhupada often commented that the “animalistic” life of 
forgetfulness is the aim of modem civilization (see, e.g., Prabhupada, 1975). 

Go-Rakhsa as the Mark of a Civilized Society 

The practical reorientation to Vedic human values infused with a Victorian work ethic is 
summed up in Prabhupada’s familiar phrase “simple living and high thinking.” Prabhu¬ 
pada encouraged the development of farms based on self-sustainability, organic meth¬ 
ods, social welfare, and spiritual training. These “Vedic” farm communities were based 
on a symbiotic relationship with cows and land. Then, as now, Prabhupada’s disciples, 
often from cities and towns, had to learn new skills of plowing, milking, and animal hus¬ 
bandly. Today ISKCON and ISKCON-trained farmers promote the sale of vegetables, 
fruits, grains, and spices that are free from chemicals and pesticides and replace fossil 
fuel-consuming tractors with animal power. Devotees such as Ranchor Prime (2009) 
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emphasize scientific findings about the fink between meat-eating and killer illnesses, 
linking Prabhupada’s fundamentally spiritual understanding of the treatment of animals 
to liberal “green” causes and to human health and flourishing. ISKCON s websites stress 
that a well-balanced meat-free diet is low in saturated fat and cholesterol and reduces 
the risk of suffering from diet-related illnesses, including obesity, heart disease, diabetes, 
and some cancers. They employ secular arguments to show that meat feeds the few at 
the expense of the many, while the grain that could feed people feeds livestock instead. 
They argue that all commercial animal farming, whether the process used is described as 
intensive, free-range, or organic, involves treating sentient beings as mere commodities to 
be mass-produced and killed for food. Slaughterhouses are places of fear and suffering. 
Thus, killing another being for food can never be regarded as humane. Degradation and 
pollution of the environment is the price paid for meat-eating through slaughterhouses 
and abattoirs and the necessity to provide water to livestock. By switching to a plant- 
based diet, human societies will be able to alleviate the needless suffering and deaths of 
countless animals, the irreparable damage done to the earth by air and water pollution, 
the erosion of lands, waste of energy, and deforestation. 

ISKCON s International Society for Cow Protection (ISCOWP) is dedicated to cow 
protection, ox power, and sustainable agriculture. Its mission statement reads, 

[Our] primary concern is to present alternatives to agricultural practices that support 
and depend upon the meat industry’s slaughter of “innocent” animals, specifically the 
cow. To this end, ISCOWP presents the practices and philosophy of compassionate cow 
protection which includes training oxen (male cows or steers) to replace farm machinery 
and thereby show an alternative to their slaughter. The tenets of cow protection are 
universal and non-sectarian, available to all regardless of race, creed, or nationality. 
(http://www.iscowp.org/about-us.html) 

Two of the best-known farms in ISKCON are Krishna Valley EcoFarm in Somogyva- 
mos, Hungary, and Bhaktivedanta Manor’s New Gokul Farm in England. Krishna Valley 
EcoFarm was established in 1993 by ISKCON guru and Governing Body Commission 
member Sivarama Swami; it is one of the largest of ISKCON’s sustainable farm com¬ 
munities. Its Eco Valley Foundation was founded in 2007 to reach out to people all over 
the world and advise on issues of self-sufficiency and sustainability. Gaura-Sakti Das 
(2009), the president of the Krishna Valley ISKCON community, commented on the 
way spiritual values undergird the rural economy: 

Our goal at Krishna Valley is to establish a society based on a spiritual foundation. Fol¬ 
lowing the principle of self-sufficiency, we depend on the land and cows for our living. 
We educate our children in spiritual life and practice the process of Krisna consciousness 
to attain pure love of God. And we have a strong hope that by our humble efforts our 
example may become a source of inspiration for those sincere souls who are seeking 
for pure spirituality and loving and caring community. 

Sivarama Swami (n.cl.) teaches that cow protection is everyone’s responsibility. It is part 
of vamashrama dharma. 
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The herds are not the sole responsibility or duty of the local devotees in those places, 
they are the responsibility of the devotees and congregation of the local country. It is 
their responsibility to contribute to the cow protection, to donate towards the mainte¬ 
nance of the cow, to come and do some cow seva, and when they come to the temple 
they should bring some bhoga for the cows, to find out what items are needed by the 
cowherds. And the cow herds ... If one does not contribute or participate directly 
in cow protection then he should know that he is neglecting his dharma. ... In other 
words he is adharmic. 

When I visited Krishna Valley in 2006 ,1 was able to witness for myself the pivotal role 
that the cows play in devotional life. At the time there were 150 devotees resident on 
this 660-acre farm property. Milk from the cows came daily to the temple kitchen and 
was made into sweets to be offered to Krishna. Oxen worked the land and were used for 
transport. Vedic weddings were held in the shelter of the cow bams. Elderly and ill cattle 
were cherished. In one bam I found a cow whose head had been half-destroyed by a ter¬ 
rible cancer being cared for lovingly. This experience in Hungary made me question later 
taken-for-granted practices in the United Kingdom—the destruction of animals who have 
been farmed and are no longer productive, the euthanasia of domesticated companion 
animals, and the culling of free-living animals (e.g., seals and deer). 

Bhaktivedanta Manors New Gokul Farm, in contrast to rural Krishna Valley, is close to 
a large urban center. It is Britain’s most important center for cow protection and working 
oxen and has frequently been labeled the Cow Hilton because of the care received by 
the 44 cows and bulls, mostly daily Short Horns and Meuse-Rhine-Yssel. Syamsundara 
(1998), farm manager at Bhaktivedanta Manor, identifies four major principles of cow 
protection: (1) Cows are never killed. (2) They are milked by hand. (3) Calves suckle 
directly from their mothers. (4) Bulls are given meaningful work. At New Gokul Farm, 
Sanskritic chants and relaxing music are played to the cows as they are milked. The 
oxen do all the work from plowing and transporting to grinding their own food on the 
treadmill. 17 Great pride is taken in the hand-milking, the attention to modern methods 
of cow husbandry, and the training of oxen for the plow and for pilgrimage (rath yatra). 
Breeding is carefully controlled, and Kamadeva, the bull, inseminates the cows naturally. 
The importance of bathing, grooming, and touching the cows is stressed. Each cow is 
named and known by the herdsmen; cows and oxen who are elderly are retired and cared 
for tenderly. Cows live out their full natural life span. The disabled and those who cannot 
stand are placed on a hoist so that they can change their position and be cleaned and 
cared for. After death, cattle are given burial with priestly ritual. In the g osala, or cow 
barn, a talk is given about the cow’s history and service, followed by an extended kirtan. 
This contrasts radically with the practice of Christian churches, which until recently 
have been liturgically silent about the deaths of millions of animals of other species (cf. 
Linzey, 2007, p. 136). Many of the thousands of children and students who visit ISKCON 
centers find the attention given to cows one of the most attractive features of their visit. 
It is like visiting a farm from which sudden death is expunged. Ox rides and visits to the 
cowsheds are popular with visitors of all ages. 
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Radha Mohan Das (2011), the publicity spokesperson for Bhaktivedanta Manor, 
states, 

The innovative concept of the farm which is part of Bhaktivedanta Manor, is regarded 
as a blue print for future sustainable farming. At its core is the ethos that treats animals 
and the environment with the highest respect. Having taken over five years to complete, 
it stands as a feat of accomplishment for the community. The project demonstrates the 
community’s respect of the earth and those with whom we share it. 

Radha Mohan Das told BBC Three Counties Radio, 

We’re not criticising any of the religious traditions. We’re just talking about it from our 
point of view and letting people listen to why we believe what we believe and then if 
people want to follow or agree then they’re most welcome. The point is that we believe 
that all animals have a soul, all living beings have a soul and that’s what makes them 
living and we believe of course that the cow and any animal should be allowed to live 
their full natural life span. We’re very proud of the fact that all our bulls and cows will 
live to perhaps 18-20 years old, and to us they’re not part of the food chain, to us they’re 
like pets. Each cow and bull has its own name. . . . I’m not saying that this is an exact 
identical prototype for farms across the world, what we’re saying is that this is a place 
of education, we’re saying there’s a different way of looking at farming, you don’t have 
to see animals as a commodity. (“A New Ethical Fann Opens,” 2010) 

New Gokul Farm’s milk has been commercially branded Ahimsa Milk, meaning milk 
produced without harm to any living being. It is the most expensive milk in the United 
Kingdom, costing nearly three times the price of a standard supermarket pint. However, 
devotees claim that already demand is outstripping supply, offering consumers the chance 
to avoid buying from an industry based on slaughter and suffering. 


MURDER AT THE MANOR 

Any attack on cows is increasingly considered an attack on Hindus and Hinduism itself. 
In the United Kingdom, a bitter dispute erupted in 2007 between government veterinary 
officers concerned with preventing the spread of bovine disease and Hindu-related orga¬ 
nizations concerned with protecting the lives of their cattle. The monks and nuns of the 
Skanda Vale Ashram in Wales gained huge media coverage in their light to save the life 
of Shambo, a black Friesian bullock who had tested positive for bovine tuberculosis. This 
fight quickly became represented as a conflict between the Hindu community fighting 
for religious freedom and Britain’s secular state (Warrier, 2010). Despite the support of 
many Hindu groups, including ISKCON, and nationwide protests and demonstrations, 
Shambo was finally put to death. The Skanda Vale swamis declared that he had fulfilled his 
life’s purpose, which was to raise the consciousness of the West to the need for cow pro¬ 
tection (personal interviews, 2008). 18 Later that year, anger reignited after the “murder” 
of Gangotri, a 13-year-old Belgian Blue and Jersey cross cow, at Bhaktivedanta Manor. 
ISKCON, which often denies a Hindu identity, transformed into a politically engaged 
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organization speaking as the voice of the British Hindu community. 19 An ISKCON press 
release (Bhaktivedanta Manor, 2007) reports that on December 16, angry Hindu leaders 
from across Britain, representing dozens of organizations and communities, massed for 
an emergency meeting at Bhaktivedanta Temple, following the “fatal injection” of a cow, 
despite all pleas and attempts at negotiation on religious grounds. They were united in 
their condemnation of the “officious and self-righteous” RSPCA and the “unthinking 
complicity” of DEFRA and the police. One leader was quoted as saying, “We call upon 
Hindus throughout the country to withdraw their financial support from the RSPCA; 
they are not morally fit to represent the compassionate nature of the British public.” The 
head of the temple where the cow was killed, Gauri Das, commented, 

The RSPCA deceived us and are now attempting to deceive the public. A charity or¬ 
ganisation with no powers came uniformed into our temple and enforced the killing 
of Gangotri, a loved and cared for cow with no disease. Her only crime was that she 
couldn’t walk. 20 (Radha Mohan Das) 

Some Hindus argued for a change in the law. Britz actor Ravin Ganatra said, “We want a 
change in the law. If the animal welfare law states that it is alright for Jewish and Muslim 
communities to have their own legal methods of killing, why can’t the Hindu community 
have a law passed that helps to keep animals alive?’ (Bhaktivedanta Manor, 2007, pp. 1-2). 

ISKCON, DEFRA, and the RSPCA all felt that they were acting in the best interests 
of the animals concerned. The RSPCA’s position was succinct. A spokesman said, “The 
RSPCA will always seek to respect religious views, but the most important thing is to 
stop animals suffering. This is what the RSPCA is for and what the public expects us to 
do” (“Hindu Protest,” 2008). For ISKCON, and other Hindu-related organizations, this 
claimed mercy killing was merciless. It disregarded the fact that the cowwas being cared 
for under the instructions of two veterinarian surgeons and that she was not allowed to 
live out her “natural term.” Krishna Dharma das (2007) points out, 

Although with animals [killing] is seen as compassion, killing as a response to suffering 
is not something readily countenanced when it comes to humans. ... As far as Hindu 
theology is concerned all creatures are spiritual equals, eternal souls occupying different 
bodies. All life therefore has equal value and is entitled to equal protection under law. 

Another grievance of ISKCON devotees was that the RSPCA had murdered Gangotri by 
stealth and in a way that prevented the usual rituals accompanying death to take place. 
ISKCON conducts rites of passage for its cattle at death to ensure the peaceful passage 
of the soul and to prevent them from being “held up” in their spiritual evolution. After 
the event Gauri das was able to take Gangotri’s ashes to India and scatter them before 
spiritual leaders and crowds of worshippers in the Kumbha Mela at Illahabad and at 
Dasasvamedha Ghat, Varanasi. Gauri das (2008) reported from India about the reaction 
of Hindu leaders: 

As the news of the Gangotri tragedy swept across India, great upset arose at how their 
faith tradition could have been undermined with no right to appeal. The spiritual lead- 
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ers, feeling very strongly about the global impact of this act committed by the RSPCA 
at a Shrine in the name of animal welfare, have decided to fly the final pot of her ashes 
by helicopter to the Himalayan source of the river Ganges—the Gangotri. 

After the death of Gangotri, ISKCON launched a campaign (the Gangotri Task Force) 
to work with the U.K. Department of Environment, Food and Rural Affairs (DEFRA), 
politicians, and lawyers. The turmoil died down with the January 18, 2009, arrival at the 
temple of a cow-in-calf, later named Aditi, a peace offering from the RSPCA. Aditi’s fe¬ 
male calf, also named Gangotri, became a symbol of reconciliation. One positive result of 
this protest movement was that DEFRA published a protocol to guide animal welfare at 
farms and organizations in the United Kingdom that have a nonviolent ethos (Bhaktive- 
danta Manor, 2009). However, BBC News Online reported that the qualified nature of 
the RSPCA’s apology left largely unresolved the wider conflict between a contemporary 
“Western” attitude to animal life—in which preventing disease and discomfort takes 
priority—and the Hindu priority, to preserve life. 


ISKCON’S GLOBAL ROLE IN COW PROTECTION 

Guided by the teachings of Swami Prabhupada and inspired by the strength of his per¬ 
sonal conviction, ISKCON has played a pioneering role in advocating and practicing 
cow protection. The cost of maintaining protected herds is high, and major ISKCON 
centers now promote schemes by which donors are encouraged to sponsor particular 
cows. Adopt-a-cow promotions promise bovine photographs and updates for donors, 
along with open invitations to visit the cows. Outreach appeals target diasporic Hindus 
in the United States and United Kingdom. Although there have been notorious episodes 
of cattle mismanagement, ISKCON now sets worldwide minimum cow protection stan¬ 
dards (ISKCON Law 507), sharing modern methods of husbandly and demonstrating 
how organic farming can benefit cow protection projects in terms of bio-fertilizers, bio¬ 
pesticides, bio-energy, and panch-gavya medicines. 

ISKCON s role in cow protection in India is growing. Devotees actively participate 
in cow protection campaigns and events. 21 There are also many ISKCON charities that 
rescue cows who have been exploited or ill-treated. One such charity is Vrindavan Care 
for Cows (http://careforcows.org), a branch of Food for Life Vrindavan and the brainchild 
of Kurma Rupa dasa, an American devotee who has spent years providing maintenance 
for abandoned cows, retired oxen, and orphaned calves. International volunteer workers 
tend the hundreds of neglected cows living on the streets of Vrindavan. They provide stray 
cows with hay, flour, fresh grass, medical attention, and a place where they can recuper¬ 
ate from injuries. Care for Cows hosts a herd of 400 cows but fundraises for the many 
more abandoned cows in Vrindavan who wander around, foraging in garbage heaps and 
becoming malnourished and diseased. They rest in the streets and are often hit or run 
over by cars and left in the streets to die. They are also abducted for slaughter by cattle 
rustlers. 
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THE ECOLOGICAL IMPLICATIONS OL COW PROTECTION 

ISKCON asserts that cow protection has necessarily good implications for the planet. 
Many ecologists have also pointed to the benefits of cattle as draft animals and as provid¬ 
ers of milk but note that there are always benefits and costs. The controversy over India’s 
sacred cattle has attracted the attention of scholars, and a long-running controversy 
concerns the ecological and social implications of cow protection. Harris (1966, 1979) 
focuses on the “profit-factors” behind sacred cow beliefs. He points out that human beings 
and cattle have a symbiotic relationship in India, not a competitive one; that bullocks are 
indispensable work animals in India’s plow agriculture; that cows produce more than 45% 
of India’s milk supply and are even more important as bearers of bullocks and providers 
of dung; and that cows and other cattle provide leather and—to low-caste Hindus, pa¬ 
gans, Christians, and Muslims—beef. However, most scholars place the impetus for the 
sacred cow concept and the ban on beef-eating firmly within the socioreligious realm and 
suggest that Harris has failed to appreciate the competitive aspects of the relationship. 
Simoons (1979), in weighing up the positive and negative functions of cattle in the Indian 
economy, argues that the sacred cow concept has a detrimental ecological impact (p. 467). 
He states that India’s vegetation can feed only about 60% of its cattle and that serious 
overgrazing and soil erosion are occurring. There are also the problems of wandering 
cattle, the waste of beef, the inefficiencies in cattle breeding, the homes for aged cows, 
cows’ competition with humans for food, and the contribution of religious beliefs to a 
surplus of cows. Paul Diener (1979) calls attention to the wastage involved in the burn¬ 
ing of dung and the removal of organic material from the soil, the effects of large animal 
populations on soil compaction and water flow, the role of cattle in desertification, the 
disease vectors opened by overly close association of human and bovine populations, and 
other ecological issues (p. 477). More recently, animal husbandly has been singled out as 
a major cause of agricultural greenhouse gases, directly responsible for between 5% and 
10% of global greenhouse gas production (Northcott, 2007, p. 237). Northcott argues that 
if the full climate costs of cereal growing and energy inputs from petroleum for growing 
animal feeds are added, this figure rises substantially. Humans should be encouraged to 
consume less meat and fewer daily products, thus protecting human health and reducing 
global warming. 22 Such warnings have led to intense debates within ISKCON. 


THE DARKER SIDE OF DAIRY 

Protected ISKCON cows enjoy an idyllic and long-lived life. Like other campaigning 
animal rights groups, ISKCON argues that commercially farmed cows experience a 
crushing double burden of pregnancy and lactation for 7 months out of every 12. Many 
experience mastitis (udder infection), lameness, infertility, and low milk yield as a result. 
Dairy cows often spend much of their life indoors on hard concrete. An unnatural diet 
of high protein can release toxins into the bloodstream and cause inflammation of foot 
tissues. Baby calves are tom away from their mothers only a few days after birth, and veiy 
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few male calves will be reared as bulls. “Useless” male calves may be slaughtered at only 
a few months old or, in the past, exported in cramped lorries to European veal farms. 
The rennet from their stomachs is made into cheese. Despite the myth of contentment, 
daily cows are the hardest-worked of all animals who are farmed and are exposed to 
more abnormal and stressful physiological demands. 

ISKCON is dedicated to providing conditions in which its beloved cows flourish. 
However, even in ISKCON there is the beginning of internal debate about daily products 
and a growing trend toward veganism. The virtues of organic and sustainable farming 
are fully accepted by devotees, but there is some questioning as to whether the emphasis 
on daily products in ISKCON is ethical. Animal rights advocates sometimes question 
whether devotees who “worship” their cows should consume their by-products. Few 
devotees would accept this argument. Nevertheless, there are ethical dilemmas involved 
in ISKCON s compassionate animal husbandly. ISKCON s eco-farms are isolated centers 
of cow protection, and the quantity of nonviolent milk produced is insufficient (and too 
expensive) for members of the congregation. Different communities and centers have 
had problems with overbreeding (breeding numbers beyond the capacity of the land), 
thus creating cow abuse. Bull calves in particular have posed problems for devotees. 
Temple presidents frequently order milk from organic dairies that do not automatically 
assure humane treatment for the cows, often sending young calves and old cows to be 
slaughtered. Some critics advocate veganism unless the source of commercial daily prod¬ 
ucts is known. The Happy Cow project follows a vegan program if devotees cannot get 
daily products from their own or other protected cows. Pancharatna das (1997) considers 
three options left to the devotee. The best option is to buy milk and milk products from 
protected cows. However, this is rarely available. A second option is to become vegan 
and forgo milk altogether except for what the devotee needs to offer daily to Sri Krishna 
and the daily cup of hot milk Prabhupada recommends. The third option is industrial 
milk offsets, whereby devotees of Krishna offset the disastrous effects of cow slaughter 
connected to the milk they purchase by contributing toward cow protection the amount 
they should have paid for those products had they been produced by protected cows. 

ISKCON s public rhetoric contrasts Vedic spirituality and Western materialism, dhar- 
mic cow culture and Western adharmic capitalist treatment of cows: the one humane 
and compassionate, the other exploitative, abusive, and violent. This representation of 
Vaishnava and Western worldviews and attitudes ignores the real complexity of the lived 
world. The Western “other” is portrayed as overly materialistic and cruelly unconcerned 
for the welfare of animals. However, devotees living in India know the veiy real problems 
of cow protection in India. Cows may be regarded as sacred, but they are often sadly 
neglected. Despite the cow protection movements, anti-cow slaughter legislation, cow- 
care programs, g aushalas for sick and old cows, and a new cow-urine cola, the plight of 
the Indian cow is often painful. Yet the practical dilemmas underlying cow protection 
in modern India, a country with nearly one-third of the world’s cattle and more than 26 
distinctive breeds, are seldom debated publically. PETA India’s undercover investigation 
revealed terrible cruelty. It reported that tabelas —animal factories with no provisions for 
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health care or animal welfare—are steadily replacing small family farms (PETA India, 
n.d.b.). Buying leather directly supports the misery of the slaughterhouse. 23 

Believe it or not, India’s treatment of cows is among the cruellest in the world. Since 
it is illegal to kill healthy, young cattle in India, they are often deliberately maimed. 
Their legs may be broken, or they may be poisoned so that they can be declared fit 
for slaughter—not that many slaughterhouse workers care about the letter of the law. 
We have seen healthy calves as well as cows who were still able to produce milk being 
killed openly. (PETA India, n.d.a.) 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF FARMS 

At the first annual ISKCON Farm Conference in 2008 in Hungary, representatives came 
from the United States, England, Belgium, Germany, the Czech Republic, Slovakia, 
Poland, Sweden, and Hungary. The ISKCON European minister for cow protection and 
agriculture, Syamasundara das (2008), reported that in the previous 10 years, there had 
been a decline in the development of ISKCON farms and in the ISKCON consciousness 
of the importance of such farms to the spiritual development of ISKCON as a whole. 
Balabhadra Das of the ISKCON Cow Protection (ISCOWP) ministry also noted the 
decline of farm communities despite the fact that the need for, and interest in, organic 
and cruelty-free milk and milk produce was on the rise. Both called for a revitalization of 
farm community initiatives within ISKCON. By the time of the fourth annual ISKCON 
European Farm Conference in 2011 at Bhaktivedanta Manor in the United Kingdom, 
interest had revived (“Farmers Leave,” 2011). This is perhaps unsurprising at a time when 
ecologists are suggesting that the global market empire is now implicated in a potential 
collapse in the earth system. 

However, although ISKCON’s public pronouncements remain resolutely upbeat, 
there are critics. Some of the critics’ concerns are summed up by Tapahpunjah Dasa of 
ISKCON’s Small Farm Training Center, 24 who questions whether the cow protection 
ideal can be sustained. He suggests that ISKCON, like Marie Antoinette, is “playing at 
farming” 25 and that cow protection has morphed into a nostalgic maintenance burden 
(qtd. in Fici, 2009). Speaking of the ISKCON farm at New Vrindavan in the United 
States, Tapahpunjah Dasa claims that cow husbandly has dominated decisions about 
land policy and land usage, monopolized the use of farm equipment, overshadowed 
food production, and even set the tone and tenure of preaching. He writes of the danger 
of being seen as “quaint. . . but irrelevant” (qtd. in Fici, 2009). He acknowledges that 
many ISKCON leaders have expressed a renewed interest in farm communities and self- 
sufficiency but argues that without subsidies and capital, cow protection cannot succeed. 
He observes too that cow protection resonates with ISKCON’s Hindu constituency but 
rings a little hollow with Westerners. He maintains that it is vegetarianism—and more 
specifically, vegetarianism guided by spiritual motives—that is ISKCON’s trump card, 
not cow protection. The stress on cow culture can be myopic. Connecting a person’s 
personal health concerns to the environmental health of the earth’s life support systems 
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is comprehensible; evangelically insisting that cows are Gods favorite animal is not. He 
also notes the impossibility of transferring traditional Indian practices to colder countries 
with completely different social and cultural values and culture: 

In a traditional village setting—East or West—cows and bulls are the ecological corner¬ 
stone of society. No one is questioning either their functional or spiritual significance. 
What is being questioned is cow protection based on sentimentality, cow protection 
based on a business plan to sell milk products, cow protection whose principle [sic] aim 
is Hindu fund raising and cow protection lacking a social and cultural support network, 
(qtd. in Fici, 2009) 26 

Despite these reservations, ISKCON’s eco-farms are becoming increasingly linked in to 
ISKCON’s greatest success stoiy—the distribution of prasadam (sanctified food), now 
possibly the most respected and effective of all ISKCON’s preaching strategies. Devotees 
are developing business models of restaurants and farms working together to minimize 
production costs, while educating and empowering people to make smart food choices. 
For example, Adiraja Dasa, the author of The Hare Krishna Book ofVegetarian Cooking, 
is planning a chain of vegetarian fast-food restaurants, thus tapping into the appeal of 
a $110 billion a year industry, but with none of its negative points. Adiraja Dasa writes, 

We, America, have been called a fast food nation eating ourselves to death . . . But 
Peacemakers will be a fast food chain helping people to restore their health. Fast food 
restaurants typically make their profits largely at other peoples’ expense—damaging 
health and the environment, and creating jobs the average person stays no more than 
four months in. But we’ll get away from tractorization by using oxen to plow the fields, 
preserve farmland, provide the healthiest, organic, locally grown, ultra-fresh food at 
affordable prices, and create careers with longevity and purpose, (qtd. in Smullen, 2010) 


SOUL FOOD, FOOD FOR LIFE 

ISKCON publicizes the message of cruelty-free food through its restaurants, bakeries, 
shops, and catering services. 27 The distribution of sanctified vegetarian food is regarded 
as an essential part of India’s Vedic culture of hospitality, but ISKCON uses it to spread 
the message that the vegetarian and vegan diet is the best diet to benefit the planet. Al¬ 
though it is traditional in India for large Hindu temples and ashrams and Sikh gurdwaras 
to distribute free food to the poor and needy, ISKCON is exceptional in that the success 
of its cuisine has encouraged devotees to set up vegetarian restaurants and shops within 
or near the temple compounds. ISKCON’s newest temples are built with large prasadam 
halls and commercial-style kitchens. 

ISKCON also has free food distribution programs that are vegetarian and cruelty-free. 
Many donors and sponsors of these programs regard them as simply welfare activities and 
often have little or no interest in Vaishnava spirituality. 28 However, ISKCON members 
themselves see Food for Life and its related projects as instruments of preaching whose 
goals are inspired by Prabhupada. Food for Life was born in 1974 when Prabhupada 
watched a group of village children fighting with dogs over scraps of food. He told his 
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disciples, “No one within ten miles of a temple should go hungry.” ISKCON volunteers 
around the world have expanded that original effort into a global network of kitchens, 
cafes, vans, and mobile services, all providing free food and establishing daily delivery 
routes in many large cities around the world. Food for Life now claims to be the world’s 
largest vegan and vegetarian nonprofit food relief organization. Devotees operate food 
vans serving the poor, unemployed, and homeless within major cities around the world. 
They also respond swiftly to large natural disasters. Food for Life operates a strategic 
program that addresses two of India’s most pressing problems: hunger and education. 
Food for Life (FFL) Global was founded in 1995 in Washington, DC, to serve as the 
headquarters and coordinating office for Food for Life projects worldwide. It is funded 
by private donations, foundations, and corporate and government grants. With the sup¬ 
port of its members and corporate sponsors, FFL Global seeks to maintain and expand 
its current programs to feed the world’s hungry and fight poverty by promoting health, 
education, and sustainability. 

There are many contributing factors behind the success of Food for Life. One is that 
it can rely on the service (seva) of volunteers. Behind its projects are spiritual as well 
as humanitarian goals: the desire to promote “karma-free” vegetarianism/veganism as a 
positive solution to world hunger and chronic malnutrition, to unite the world through 
food, to expose meat consumption as a major cause of world hunger, and to promote the 
understanding that the internal cause of hunger is greed resulting from spiritual ignorance. 
A second reason for the success of Food for Life is that it draws on resources within the 
Hindu tradition but also brings ISKCON within the orbit of Western thought; embraces 
world-affirming, egalitarian, and democratic values; and assimilates Vedic hospitality to 
the values of modern, Western, and postmodern cultures and religious traditions. 

Reflections 

The conclusion must be that Vedic/Vaishnava resources have enormous potential to 
contribute to new transcultural orientations toward the protection of nonhuman forms 
of life and that ISKCON’s theological engagement and practical advocacy in debates over 
animals’ spiritual and moral status is welcome. One of ISKCON’s great strengths is that 
it not only draws attention to the suffering and exploitation of animals worldwide, but 
actually sets about caring for animals, alleviating their suffering, and fund-raising for them. 
Vedic/Vaishnava theological resources and the commentaries of Prabhupada powerfully 
support animal protection and ethical consumption in a number of ways. Vaishnavism 
offers a theocentric/Krishna-centric view of the world, one in which humanity takes 
on a servant role, uniquely able to care for the earth and its inhabitants. Its scriptures 
communicate an essentially non-utilitarian view of nonhuman animals, teaching that all 
sentient beings have intrinsic worth as migrating souls. Within this broader religious 
culture, ISKCON promulgates a joyful and celebratory Hindu/Vaishnava identity bound 
up with ideas of vegetarianism, cow protection, nonviolence, and a sense that animals of 
all kinds deserve to live out their natural life span. This makes it a missionary society not 
only in the West but also in India, as a result of the rise in meat-eating and expansion of 
commercial farming methods. 
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ISKCON’s vision of God is of a God who loves all his creatures and has compassion 
for them. Krishna is a model of inclusive friendship, care, gentleness, love, welfare, and 
protection toward animals. He is at all times interested in the lives of nonhuman animals. 
Since devotees should always be absorbed in Krishna’s loving devotional service and seek 
to please him, Krishna’s example ( lilas ) drives them to persuade others of the moral and 
spiritual significance of the lives of all sentient beings. All living beings, whether hu¬ 
man or animal, are considered spiritual beings who not only should be allowed to live 
free from harm and exploitation, but also should be treated with loving kindness and 
gratitude. ISKCON’s vision is radical, far more radical than that of most other religious 
traditions since devotees are required to treat animals as spiritual beings with their own 
personalities and individuality. All have souls and are children of Krishna. The killing of 
any living being, whether human or nonhuman, is murder. The practical implications 
of such theological and ethical views are startling. Animals would five out their full life 
span and would not be euthanized in illness and old age. Faetoiy farming would cease. 
Abattoirs would be illegal. Humans would enjoy a sattvic, vegetarian diet. 

This article has also explored (briefly) a few of the practical ambiguities and ethical 
dilemmas underlying ISKCON’s attitudes to nonhuman animals. ISKCON leaders and 
farm managers are well aware of the cruelty of farming to pigs, chickens, sheep, turkeys, 
and fishes. Animals bred to be eaten experience pain, fear, and distress in the same way as 
domesticated companion animals. However, ISKCON’s literature strongly suggests that 
God privileges a particular animal species and is concerned far more with the welfare 
of cows than that of any other animal. Prabhupada’s own writings and the recent furor 
over cow killing indicates the continuity of tradition in this regard. Members of ISKCON 
reiterate that the cow is our mother and that, more than any other creature, she deserves 
our love and compassion. There can be no doubt that she is regarded with far more rev¬ 
erence than any other nonhuman creature. In dealing with this issue, I believe that we 
can understand that the cow is understood to symbolize all creatures and that the focus 
on cow protection is the lens through which ISKCON is able to critique the cruelties of 
commercial farming and animal exploitation. Devotees believe that in an ideal society, 
all animals would experience the same degree of care and compassion. 

We can see in ISKCON’s literature an uneven process of creative adaptation to some 
aspects of modernity and of resistance to others. Prabhupada laid great emphasis on lineal 
fidelity and authenticity. His spiritual goal was to return humans and animals to a state of 
pastoral harmony. However, the desire to reenact a simple (Vedic) lifestyle from a prein¬ 
dustrial age is held in tension with the idea that everything, including technology, may be 
employed in the service of Krishna (the yukta-vairagya principle). Devotees on die extremes 
of the movement, conservative and liberal/reformist, profoundly disagree as to how these 
principles are to be reconciled. Even in Krishna Valley, which relies on ox-power, tractors and 
heavy equipment are brought in for essential tasks. The yukta-vairagya principle sometimes 
divides devotees and can appear to purists to dilute the message of organic eco-farming and 
animal protection. Moreover, although Prabhupada’s teachings are often universalist and 
inclusive, and advocate a pro-activist defense of all sentient beings, at other times they are 
rooted (entangled) in Brahmanical ideals and the hierarchical structures of vamashrama 
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dharma. Terms such as “animalistic” are employed to indicate a degraded life, focused 
on sensual pleasures. Skeptics have also pondered whether ISKCON’s own gentler form 
of cow protection is simply another, more humane way of exploiting cattle s products and 
labor. They question whether the earth’s growing human population could be fed without 
recourse to intensive, violent methods of farming. And although they acknowledge that 
there are notable devotees dedicated to the long-term viability of cruelty-free cows and 
daily produce, they are doubtful whether ISKCON s small individual projects could ever 
compete in the world of intensive commercial daily farming. 

ISKCON is a globally active society of people of all ages who strive toward the abolition 
of animal suffering through vegetarianism, compassionate farming, peaceful demonstra¬ 
tions, information stalls, fund-raising, and practical seva (service). It argues that profit 
should never be put ahead of animal welfare. ISKCON is evolving an increasingly inclusive 
policy that identifies its ideals with the protection of all sentient beings. Ranchor Prime, 
a senior ISKCON devotee and a project director for the World Wide Fund for Nature 
(WWF) and advisor to the Alliance of Religions and Conservation (ARC), is optimistic 
that faith-based ideals can transform social attitudes: “History has shown how faith-based 
motivation can long outlast the fluctuating incentives of the marketplace, and form the 
basis for lasting changes in society” (Prime, 2009, p. 89). Prime writes that in the future 
people will wonder how it ever could have been considered morally acceptable to treat 
animals the way we now do. We are ignoring the suffering we impose upon nature: 

In our factoiy farms, in our forests, in our fields and in our oceans, we are killing every 
species of life on earth. To be able to continue with this we have to practise hahirmukha — 
we must turn our faces away; because if we did not, the suffering we are causing would 
be unbearable to see. (Prime, 2009, p. 90) 

Notes 

1. They avoid the variety of animal products that are included in supermarket foods as fla¬ 
voring agents, emulsifiers, and additives. Many ISKCON members also try to use cruelty-free 
products in clothes, footwear, toiletries, and cosmetics. 

2. This is particularly remarkable when we consider the case of the Indian water buffalo; 
despite being India’s primary milk animal, the water buffalo is not sacred and has an inferior 
position in Hindu thought. 

3. Hinduism (and ISKCON) teaches that the cow should be respected as a mother and, like 
all mothers, should not be killed and eaten. The bull is regarded as a father because he can plow 
the earth to produce food grains. One does not kill and eat one’s father and mother—not even 
when they are old and less economically useful. The cow is the source of healthy and nutritious 
food in the form of milk, yogurt, and ghee. Her urine and dung are used therapeutically to treat 
illness and to restore fertility to the soil. ISKCON devotees, like Hindus generally, believe that 
milk and milk products have the quality of purity and goodness ( sattva ). 

4. McDonald’s has altered the menu in India to include veggie burgers, and chicken is the 
main meat ingredient in the sandwiches. This was done out of respect for religious and dietary 
preferences. Beef and pork are not offered. 

5. Certain ISKCON websites, for example, suggest that the protection of cows is “the single- 
most important principle towards saving the whole world from both moral and spiritual degra¬ 
dation” (http://www.goshala.com/cow-protection.php). 
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6. Linzey argues, for example, that the Jewish and Christian traditions historically understand 
animals to have been created by God for the use of humanity and that their scriptures abound 
in references to the way in which we may use animals, specifically as a major source of food 
(Linzey & Cohn-Sherbok, 1997, p. 3). 

7. Dwijendra Narayan Jha, a Delhi University historian, received death threats when he tried 
to publish The Myth of the Holy Cow (2004) in India. He argues against the historical sanctity 
of the cow in India, documenting in great detail the fact that in ancient times Hindus and 
Buddhists ate beef, and contends that the oldest Indian texts—the Vedas and their auxiliaries 
dating from 1500 to 600 BCE—establish that the eating of flesh, including beef, was common 
in India. Many Hindu nationalists believe that cows began to be slaughtered in India only after 
the Muslim conquest. Jha states, however, that it was only in the 18th and 19th centuries that 
the cow became the sacred animal of Hinduism. Steven J. Rosen (2004), an initiated disciple 
of Prabhupada, critiques Jha, claiming that animal sacrifices were a departure from the overall 
spirit of Veche dhanna. 

8. A Hindu inadvertently responsible for the death of a cow becomes ritually polluted and 
may be required to perform various acts of penance to return to a state of ritual purity. Natural 
calamities are also believed to occur as a result of cow slaughter and beef-eating. 

9. For example, the Rajasthan Bovine Animal (Prohibition of Slaughter and Regulation of 
Temporary Migration or Export) Act of 1995 treats the killing of any bovine animal, which 
includes cows, calves, heifers, bulls, and bullocks, as a crime. It is forbidden for anyone to 
transport or sell beef or anything made of beef. Exporting bovine animals out of the state for 
slaughter is also banned. No person can export any bovine animal himself or through his agent 
from any place within the state to any place outside the state for the purposes of slaughter or 
with the knowledge that the animal may be slaughtered. Custody of seized animals is to be given 
to any recognized voluntary animal welfare agency, failing which they can be handed over to 
any gaushala or “cow-home” or a person who volunteers to maintain the animals. 

10. Gopastami and Go Puja are celebrated in all Krishna temples in India and abroad. Go- 
pastami in the ISKCON temple at Mayapur is described as follows: 

The whole altar was transformed into Vrindavan forests with cowdung smeared all over the walls, 
gorgeous deity outfits, beautiful cows and cute little calves (very realistic), altar full of forest creep¬ 
ers and flower decorations, Sri Madhava with His herding stick, a sweet cow from behind gazing 
at His lotus eyes, all the Astaskhis with tucked in skirts, bestowing their Lotus feet darshana, 
the different hair decorations—the sentence could never reach a full stop to describe the entire 
setting. All glories to the dedicated devotees who worked with such loving devotion to prepare 
for the grand Gopastami festival. (Shyamagopika dd, 2009) 

11. “There is a planet in the spiritual world. . . . Goloka, the planet full of cows, which is 
Krishna’s personal abode. In Goloka he is tending cows, and somewhere he is dancing with 
the gopis. But still, although he is there, he is everywhere. He is within your heart. Not only 
there—he is within the atom” (Prabhupada lecture, qtd. in Prime, 2009, p. 43). 

12. Krishna displays great affection for the cows of Vraja; he plays his flute for them and 
shelters them by holding up Mount Govardhan. Surabhi, the cow who fulfils all desires, conse¬ 
crated him as the new Indra by bathing him in her milk (Prabhupada, 1988, SrTmad Bhagavatam 
[Bhagavata Parana] 10.27.22-23). Krishna himself says, “I can be worshiped within the cows 
by offerings of grass and other suitable grains and paraphernalia for the pleasure and health of 
the cow” (Prabhupada, 1988, SrTmad Bhagavatam [Bhagavata Parana] 11.11.43). 

13. He attacks the degenerate modern caste system; to him personal qualities (g una) and 
aptitude {karma) matter rather than heredity. The highest values are related to sattva, the qual- 
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ity of goodness, represented by the brahmanas. Prabhupada teaches that varnashrama dhanna 
allocates different values and duties to the respective varnas and ashrams, often as a means 
toward ideal character (represented by brahmanas and sannyasis ). 

According to Hindu theology, the highest values are related to sattva, the quality of goodness, 
represented by the brahmanas. Such values should be based on knowledge and a clear and ob¬ 
jective perception of reality. The values inherent within the other three varnas, although desir¬ 
able for members of that varna, are influenced by political, economic, and sensual expediency 
respectively, and cannot be the leading values in society. (ISKCON Educational Services, 2004) 

The same kind of discrimination applies to nonhuman animals. Cows represent sattva-, other 
animals occupy a lower place. Other animals—for example, buffaloes, monkeys, pigs, dogs, goats, 
and sheep—are less important (see, e.g., Prabhupada, 1988, purport to Srhnad Bhagavatam 
[Bhagavata Parana] 9.15.25). 

14. In a 1974 conversation, Prabhupada said, 

So use this. This is one of the business. Krsi-go-raksa-vanijam vaisya-karma svabhava-jam. We 
don’t stop trade. We don’t stop food, producing food grains. But we want to stop these killing 
houses. It is very, very sinful. Therefore in Europe, so many wars. Every ten years, fifteen years, 
there is a big war and wholesale slaughter of the whole human kind. And these rascals, they do 
not see it. The reaction must be there. You are killing innocent cows and animals. Nature will 
take revenge. Wait for that. As soon as the time is ripe, the nature will gather all these rascals, 
and club, slaughter them. Finished. They will fight among themselves, Protestant and Catholic, 
Russian and France, and France and Germany, This is going on. Why? This is nature’s law. Tit 
for tat. You have killed. Now you become killed. 

15. Prabhupadas disciples continue to teach that sinful contravention of Krishna’s laws and 
misuse of material nature brings its inevitable—and direct—reaction, whether in the form of 
the Japanese earthquake and tsunami; the floods in Christchurch, New Zealand; or natural 
disasters in China and Chile (e.g., Sivarama Swami, 2011). 

16. Samsara refers to the process of migrating from one body to another throughout all the 
species of life. This progression of consciousness is manifest throughout six broad “classes of 
life”: (1) aquatics, (2) plants, (3) reptiles and insects, (4) birds, (5) animals, and (6) humans, 
including the residents of heaven (http://hinduism.iskcon.org/concepts/102.htm). 

17. In 2003 the Manor submitted a planning application for New Gokul, “Britain’s only cen¬ 
tre for cow protection and working oxen.” It was intended to demonstrate practically how to 
care for cows and bulls; show how to treat these creatures so that they are happily and usefully 
engaged; and show how important all their gifts are to society (http://www.krishnatermple.com/ 
newgokul/about.php). This planning application was turned down as too great an intrusion upon 
the greenbelt. Finally in May 2007 a new application costing £2.54 million was submitted that 
fulfilled all the conditions of the inspector and the planning department and was fully supported 
by local people. 

18. I visited Skanda Vale Ashram, the Community of the Many Names of God (near Llan- 
pumsaint in Wales) with a group of students in 2008. Conversations with the swamis led to this 
conclusion. 

19. Prabhupada often denied the existence of a religion called “Hinduism.” At other times 
he acknowledged the existence of the faith but considered it a hopelessly degraded form of the 
original Sanatana Dharma of the Vedas. However, ISKCON leaders have exceptionally used the 
term “Hindu” in lawsuits or appeals to the larger Hindu community for support. Most devotees 
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see themselves as Vaishnavas or followers of the ancient Vedic religion. For example, on October 
1, 2011 ,1 met two devotees selling books in Winchester town center. Both denied vehemently 
that ISKCON was Hindu and assured me that Vaishnavism was older than Hinduism and that 
Vyasadeva, also called Badarayana, compiled the Vedas, the Mahabharata, and the 18 puranas, as 
well as the Brahmasutra. The message of Krishna consciousness was therefore there throughout. 

20. Gauri Das is also quoted as saying that “Our belief is that life itself is sacred and that we 
must always make every effort to prolong life. Death, even for an animal, should be met with 
dignity . . . None of the customary last rites were performed for a cow who had served her com¬ 
munity for many years” (Bhaktivedanta Manor, 2007). The article goes on to state that Gauri 
Das was engaged in a last-minute desperate attempt to plead with government ministers that 
the cows ashes not be thrown into a landfill site. 

21. Devotees are scandalized to observe that the thousands of gaushalas (cow sanctuaries), 
pinjarapoles (shelters for aged and infirm cattle), and g osadans (shelters for stray cattle) in India 
are often managed ineffectively and sometimes corruptly. Reports of municipal- and NGO-run 
g osadans reveal a very high mortality rate, and many claim that decomposed bodies of unat¬ 
tended stray cattle infested with flies are not an uncommon sight (e.g., Pandit, 2005). 

22. It takes 28 kilocalories of cereal and petroleum to produce 1 kilocalorie of animal-derived 
protein. The principal direct source of greenhouse gases from domesticated animals is enteric, 
or from animal stomachs. There are approximately 2 billion domesticated cows on the planet, 
and the combined methane output of their stomachs is a fart of monumental proportions that 
contributes 70% of the 94 million tons of animal-derived methane emitted annually into the 
atmosphere. By contrast, human stomachs contribute only 1% of enteric methane. Methane not 
only has 22 times the global warming potential of carbon dioxide; its atmospheric levels are also 
growing at double the rate of C 0 2 , and some scientists now believe that methane represents a 
more likely trigger of rapid and dangerous climate change. Even more significant than the direct 
emissions from animals is the effect of the clearing of forests and savannah to grow animal feed 
crops such as soya and maize (Northcott, 2007, p. 238). 

23. PETA reports, for example, that 

cows are beaten into submission and artificially inseminated so that they will keep producing milk. 
Although this practice should be performed by trained professionals, most cows are repeatedly 
inseminated by “barefoot healers” who ignore the most basic hygienic standards and use equip¬ 
ment that has not been sterilised, exposing cows to infections and diseases. Most of a cow’s day 
is spent confined to a narrow, filthy stall. Cows are injected with Oxytocin, an illegal drug that 
causes them to produce unnaturally large quantities of milk and suffer severe stomach cramps 
as though they were in labour. Cows are impregnated repeatedly. They grieve for every calf they 
deliver who is ripped away a few days after birth. Cows often develop mastitis—an infection of the 
udders—from rough handling and rumen acidosis from unwholesome food. (PETA India, n.d.b.) 

24. The Small Farm Training Center is a land-based nonprofit educational organization that 
organically farms and conducts farm tours on temple-owned land in the heart of New Vrindaban 
Community. 

25. Marie Antoinette had a model farm near the Petit Trianon during the 1780s. 

26. The conclusion Tapahpunjah Dasa draws is this: 

No subsidy, no farm. It’s hard enough to find people who have the physical stamina and mental 
discipline required for farming. Farm communities can’t develop if the farming is underfunded 
and the farmers are pauperized. In North America, the farming aspect of our rural communities 
is an amusing sideshow to the main event which is elaborate city temple Deity worship amidst 
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a backdrop of gentrified country living. Management’s focus is cash flow, resolving personality 
conflicts and who’s dressing the Deities . . . never mind mobilizing anyone for planting, harvest¬ 
ing, weeding etc. The result is no farmers, no vision for the cow program, no development of 
farm based skills, no real food production beyond hobby gardening and utter dependence in 
Hindu fundraising. The rural environment is really the city temple environ transplanted to the 
country side and characterized by the same urban attitudes and tastes. Devotee families live 
on the land but not really with the land. None of their occupations are land based. They reside 
within walking distance of the cow barn and organic garden but buy their milk and veggies in 
town. (qtd. in Fici, 2009) 

27. Bhaktivedanta Manor, for example, offers a choice of different made-to-order menus for 
birthdays, weddings, and other auspicious occasions, together with a choice of Punjabi, Gujarati, 
and European dishes (Bhaktivedanta Manor Annual Review, 2009, p. 23). 

28. In London on December 3, 2008, Food for Life Vrindavan (FFLV) director Rupa Ragu- 
natha was awarded the coveted 8th Annual Asian Achievers Award in the category of the Charity 
of the Year. The chief guest at the ceremony was the Right Honorable Ed Balls, MP, Secretary 
of State for Children, Schools, and Families. 

Food for Life Vrindavan (FFLV) is a registered charity with the Indian government, with 
affiliated charities around the world. Since 1990, FFLV has been laboring to serve “the poorest 
of the poor” in the north Indian pilgrimage center (dhama) that is renowned as the childhood 
place of Lord Krishna. 
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Contact ISKCON for more information: 
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